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ABSTRACT _ _ . 

A Study examined secondary vocational education in 
the Great Oaks Joint Vocational School District in the Cincinnati 
area. During the study, researchers analyzed data pertaining to the 
system's vocational program and interviewed 41 individuals involved 
in the delivery of vocational education in the school district. Based 

on an analysis of data obtained from both of these sources, the 

researchers described t^ie enrollment patterns and coursa_offerings, 
assessed the admini strat ion and delivery, and made recommendations 
concerning the involvement of business and industry in vocational 
training in the Great Oaks Joint Vocational School District . Data 
from the Ohio Division of Vocational Education reyeaied^that 38 _ 

\ percent of juniors and seniors were enrolled in vocational education, 
with ah averageof 13 percent of these students classified as 
disadvantaged. Programs for disadvantaged and handicapped students 

V appeared to receive special emphasis in the Great Oaks system. 
Advisory committees also played an important role ih^the quality 
control of the Great Oaksprogram^ fhe^advi sory committees also 
provided the mostconunqn type of resource person involved in the 
school district. To_ facilitate the involvement of business arid 
industry in the district "^s yocationai program, the researchers 
suggested that both school and industry supervise closely the 
activities of and provide recognition arid rewards for putstariding 
advisory committees, committee members^ arid teachers. (HN) 
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THE NATjbNAt CENTER MISSION STATEMENT 



The National Center for Research in Vocational Education's mission 
is to increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, arid 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to individual 
career plahriing, preparation, and progression. The Nat i ona 1 Center 
falfills its mission by: 

• Gene rat i ng knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs arid bUtcbmes 

• Providing information for national planning and policy 

• .Iristallirig educational programs arid products 

• Gperat i ng i nformat i on systems and serv i ces 

• CbridUctirig leadership development and trai ni ng programs 
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FOREV^ ORD 



Business, irldustry, arid labor have a large stalce in 
vocational techriical edUcatidri. Representatives of these 
org,anizatibris can exert a strong influence on tiHe direction, 
quality, arid effectiveriess of the schools job preparatory 
efforts. The busiriiess community is. alsb the priricip>ai consumer 
of the output produced by vbcatibrial_ technical education, 
effective trairiirig cari produce a 'A^brRfbrce which is stable, 
dependable, and productive. This requires the combined resources 
of the educatibri arid bUsirie^s cbinmuriity. 

The Cincinnati Resource Devielbprnent Committee ( CROC) has 
recognized this need for cooperation arid has brgariized tb assist 
schools in the Cincinnati area (Cincinnati Public Schbols arid 
Great Oaks Joint Vocational School) to improve its delivery bf 
vocational education. The CROC is particulary cbricerried With the 
effective job preparation of the "hard to train and hard tb 
employ" ynuth^ 



The CRDC has engaged the services of the National Center for 
..Research in Vocational Education to assist with the planning for 
v;_ this effort- This report (1) presents an analysis of the data 
'relative to the two school- districts ' vocational program, (2) 
describes the administration and delivery system for vocational 
education, arid (3) suggests actions vs^ich the CRDC should 
consider in its efforts to assist the schools. 



Tlie N=itional Center recognized the work of Bill Stevenson, 
Project Director; N. t. McCaslih, Associate Director; and Marilyn 
Orlando, Secretary for their work oh this project. The first 
step of the assistance by the National Center has been taken > with 
this report. We look forward to continued .cooperative effort 
with the CRDC and the vocational programs in the Cincinnati area. 



Robert _ E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
Thr National Center for Research 
in Vocational Ediidatibn 
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Voca t: ohal Education in the Great Oaks Vbcatiohal 
Ed ucation Planning District { VEPD) 

Iritr bductidh 

This research, cbriducted by the Natibrial Center fbr Research 
in Vbcatibhal EdUcatibh under cbhtract vs^ith the Cincinnati 
Resburce Development Cbmmittee (CRDC) reports bri several aspjects 
bf secondary vbcatibnal educatibn in the area (Cincinnati and 
Great daks Vocational Planning Districts). Information will be 
presented oh: 

Whb i s being served? 

What is being pirbvided? 

Wha t res ult s vhave been recorded? 

How is vbcatibnal educatibn administered? 

Hbw is vbcatibnal educatibn delivered? 

What should CRDC do to assist vocational education to 
' becbme more effective? 

The procedures Used were first, to inventory and analyze the 
data on the Cincinnati ' and Great Oaks Vocational Planning_ Dis- 
tricts available from the Research Section, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Ohio Department of Education; and second, to 
conduct interviews and observations within the Cincinnati and 
Great Oaks School Systems. interviews were conducted with a 
total of 41 individuals in the following positions in both school 
systems: 

Vocational Director 

Overall School Admihistration 
' Board of 'Education Members 




Central Vdcatiorial Staff 
Data 

Evaluation . 
^ Planning 

Special Programs 
Loccil Vocational Tieachers 

Local Vocational Directors -• 

Local School Principals 

LoealSchool Counselors 

Advisory Committee Members 

Businessmen/Employers 

The auth-^r expresses appreciation to all those individuals 
who responded to questions about their participation and percep- 
tions of vocational education. 



Data Inventory 

The Research Section of the Ohio Division of Vocational 
Education provided the data in this section of the report. The 
description and analysis of that data ±s the svork of the National 
Center project staff. Highlights vs^ich emerge from the data give 
the following view of secondary vbcatibhal education in the Great 
Oaks School District. Data tables are contained in the appendix. 
Who is: being served? 

1. Thirty-eight percent of all juniors & seniors are . 
isnroXled in vocational education. - 

2. An average of 13 percent of all students in vbca-, 
tidnal education are classified as disadvantaged. 

3. Five percent of the vocational students are 
handicapped. 
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4i The Number of classes has increased slightly and 

the number of students in classes has had. a slight 
decline from 1979 to 1982 opening enrollments; 

5. Females have made up 44 percent of the total voca- 
tional enrollment since 1979; 

What 13 being provided? 

6. Trade & industrial (T&i) programs make up almost 
half ( 46% ) of the enrollment in job training 
courses. Business Office programs represent 18 
percent with job related home economics 5 percent, 
distributive education 13 percent, health 2 percent 
and agriculture 15 percent. 

7. Local schools send from a high of*42 percent (Deer 
Park) to a^ low of 8 percent (Sycamore City and 
Indian Hili) of their 11th and 12th_ grade students 
to GT^reat Oaks area vbcatibhal school . 

8. Females comprise over half the er rollmehts in 
health (91%) ^ business and of f ice _ (94%.) , hpme_ ecb- 
nomics (100%).> and distributive education (66%). 
Males comprise the greater propbrtioh_pf students 
in TScI (84%) and agriculture (64%) ('82 opening 
opening -enrollment). 

9. Apprbximately 140 students are_enrblled in 
Dccupatibhal Work Experience (OWE) programs. 

What are the results? 

10. A total of 3, 388 studer\ts completed or left\^ voca- 
tional pfbgfams in 1981. Of thi9se, 65 ^perceint 
(2'206) Were available for employment. Of those 
available for employment 65 percent (1425) were 
employed in the occupation for which trained, , or a 

. related occupation . 

V. 

11. Of the total completers or leavers, 42 percent \ 
V_^^f those completing and/or leaving actually went 

into a job for which trained or a related job, V 

V 

12; The percentage of completers/leavers pi^ced in 

related jobs ranged from 85 percent in distributive 
education to 47 percent in health- 

13. Sixteen percent of completers /leavers who were \ 
available for employrnent were unemployed six *,to— tep 
months after lea\7ing vocational education. ;; \ 

^ . ----- - • * \ 



14. r':iqht percent of cbmjpieters/ieavers Were not founcl 
or not respond to the follbw-up s^urvey; 

15- . Five ^hundred (500) 1_5 percent bf bbmpleters/ieavers 

went on to additional education. ' 

16- . A total of 3024 students, completed their vocational 

e-lucation training and_ three hundred sixty-four 
(364) left before cdmgietihg. Thirty-five percent 
of the leavers and fifteen percent _of the comple- 
ters were unemployed at the time bf the survey. 

i7i Employers gave uniformly high _ ratings to recent 

vocational trainees (4.24 to 4.51 on scale of 1 low 
"".S.high) in technical knbwledgei^ work attitude, 
work quality, overall rating, and relative 
preparation. 

18. The total number of completers and leavers of 
vocational programs would meet 22 percent of the 
demand for persons in related occupations. Those 
available for employment would meet 14 percent of 
the demand. Health occupations programs would r^et 
2 percent and T&I 40 percent of the demand if^an 
available had been placed in the occupation for 
which drained. ^ 

19. Individual programs i^roviding training for jobs- 
reported to be in low demand have an equally varied 
(high and low) placement record as those programs 
in high demand areas. 

\ - ; ■ 

20. Four hundred seventy-nine (479) qWE students com- 
pleted and/or left OWE programs conducted by the 
Vbcatibhal Education Planning District. Two hund- 
red eighty nine (289) of these students were avail- 
able for employment with 7 5 percent placed in a 
related occupation and- 1^ percent uneinplbyed; Of 
the one hundred twehty-nihe (129) leavers froiii OW^^, 
fifty-nine (59) were available for employment and 
forty-one (41) were placed (69%;. The 350 students 
who completed OWE training, resulted in a 76 percent 
placement of students available for jobs with only 

1 2 percent unemployed I' ^ 



Comments on tHe Data » 

o The percent of 5i^nior-s and seniors in vocational, 
education (38%) is comperable to other vbcatidhal 
education systems. 
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o Tlie percentage of completers/leavers available for 
employment (65%) is relatively high when compared to 
national data (50%). . 

o The percent of completers/ leavers employed in the job 
for which trained, or a related. job (65%) relatively 
high when comparied to national data (58%). 

° percent unemployment among vocational educa- 

tion completers/leavers is not ^s high as that figure 
for all youth in that age" category. ^ 

o The percent of leav^ers unempl oyed (35%) is over twice 
tb^t of completers (15%). 

o Based on placement by 'progrc.ms in lovv demand occupa- 
tions it can be concluded that manpower demand data 
alone is not ct rational 'base for program decisions- 

o OWE students^ identified 'as needing special attention 
in job preparation^ fared as well in the labor market 
as did regular students. 

o Leavers from OWE programs showed a slightly lower 
placement than those who completed . Both groups 
appear to have overcome many of their occupational 
deficiencies. 

National ' Data from The Sfcatus of Vocational Educa^tion S chool 
Year 1976-77 , The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, Columbus^ Ohio, 1979. 
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Admihistratibri ahd^olivery of Vbcatibrial Eaucatibh 

The Great Oaks Jbiht Vbcational School Dist^rict (JVSD) 
made up of thirty five schools in six cburities in Southwest Ohio. 
Policy for the district is set by a thirty-four member Board of 
Education representative of the individual school districts. , A 
Super intender^t is in charge of overall operation of vbcational 
program^ in the JVSD. The Superintendent has administrative spe~ 
cialists for student services arid adult educatibri^ operatibrial 
"services and support personnel; curriculum, instruction and per- 
sbririel; arid certified personnel arid staff development. Directors 
are respbrisible for the day to day operation of the four cajitpuses 
iri the district (Figure 1). " 

The Board of Education mifst approve all new programs and 
pro3ects and the termination of programs. All new programs in 
the district are jointure programs and are open to any student in 
the district. The board is: organized on a committee basis. 
Coitirrii ttees study questions assigned to them and with 'staff 

m. . _: 

assistance make, recommendations to the ^entire board. 

: Comments by individual board members in regard to policy 
provide ins ights 'into the philosophy of the district. New pro- 
gram ImpiemeStatiori should be based on (1) job demand from the 
advisory committee > local surveys, and state data> (2) studerit 

interest, and ^3) placement data. Programs showirig corisisteritly 

_ _ _ » _ _ 

low -placement should be redirected:^or as a last resort/ drb| 



Other reasbns for redirectibri or termination are low isnrollmisnts , 

' • ./ ■ • - - - - - - - — - 

out-dated content^ or lack of jbb demand. The board fisels that 
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Figure 1. District Organization Chart 
Great Daks Joint Vocational School District 
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acceptable outcDmes are that this studisnt be fully educated, 

/ . . _ . ' 

working, and/or continuing erlucation or training. 

c 

Problems relating to disadvantaged students, as viewed by 
board members, include the following comments. Vocational teach- 
€^rs need~ass±stanc€ in working with specials-Students. Reading 
and mathematics teaching should be integrated with vocational 
subjects. Proper identification and diagnosis is essential to 
helping disadvantaged students. Special needs students should be 
exposed to work in order to establish a mentor relationship with 
a person. on a job and to experience success. Ability levels of 
students shouid be matched to job demand. 

Advisory Committees 

AdvisdTy'^o^ are ah important part of the operation 

of jihe Great Oaks program. Ah advisory committee for the entire 

district works with the super ihtehdeht and his staff. Local 

_ _ _ _ ' " __ _ _ _ 

craft committees work with individual programs. District craft 

committees provide advice oh specific district wide programs. Xt ,. 

is important that each level of advisory committees be made Up of 

individuals familar with that level in industry; 

The advisory committees are looked upon as assisting with 

quality- control and to indicate the extent to which needs are 

being met. They review and help update curriculum and equipment. 

Committees provide the school's and the instructor's link with 

industry. Placement of students is supported through advisory 

committee contacts. Teachers are provided some time to visit 

employers^ contact advisory committee members* visit students on 

jobs, and make ihstructibhal plans. 

8 
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student s — wlt^-Sp e ciaJ^Me eds 

Programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped are given 
special emphasis in the Great Oaks system. Assessment tools for 
special students include criterion and standarized reading and 
mathematics tests as well as work assessment. 

but of a target population of 686 tenth grade handicapped 
students in the district in a typical year, 323 students were 
assessed for needs. One hundred fifty-five (155) of these stu- 
dents representing 22 percent of the target population were 
enrolled in Great (Daks programs the foilbwihg year. For the 
school year 1981-82, 96 percent of the senior students designated 
as handicapped completed traxhtng and 42 percent were employed. 

Over the 1979 to 1982 period Great Gaks has served an aver- 
age of 815 disadvantaged students per year. This represents 13 
percent of the total students enrolled. In the 1981 school year 
479 students completed Occupational Work Experience (OWE) 
programs. Of these special heeds students 289 were available for 
employment with a relatively high (75 percent) proportion placed 
in a related job . 

Critical elements to success with these students were 
considered to be: 

Teachers with recent work experience and special skills 
in working with handicapped and disadvantaged . students . 

Work experience in a situation v^er e l imitations o f 
students are recognized btlt success can be achieved. 

A program vs^ich provides training in v^atever the 
student's deficiencies may be. 
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Cbuhselihg on the many irequirmierits for successfai 
empl bymeh t . 

Student Recruitment 

Recruitment of students is ah important fuctibn of the Great 
Oaks system. Students must be made aware of the availability and 
benefits of vocational education in the district. Students must 
also be assisted with making decisions about the type of training 
most suitable to their abilities and goals. Local school 
counselors are ah important element in this process. Great Oaks 
staff attempt to assist the cbunselbr in every- way possible. The 
local supeririteht or principal is also kept fully informed and 
consulted on direction of the vocational prigf^rain in the district. 

Re G r u i-t men t - ac txvi tie s .- Jjicljud.e--_coJ3n i ng and care ex- -edAicra - 

tion in the lower grades, group and individual conferences with 
Great Oaks staff members.^ and tours of the Great Oaks facilities 
and programs. Parents are always included in the decision making' 
process. Students choose three programs in v^ich they would 
enroll. It was stated that approximately 90 percent of the 
students are able to enroll in the class that was their first 
choice . 

Student Placement 

Placement bf students bri jbbs after graduatibh is the 
r espbnsibili ty of bbth the teacher and a placement specialist. 
The placement specialist v\WDrks clbsely between the teacher who 
knows the students best and the industry to -assure a^ropei*- f 

,^.,_:^.z^_zzz::::r^.::::::--:::.^::- 

16 
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between job and employee,.. ';v- A eehter for Empioyment' Resources pro- 
vides * further testing and job placement assistance to adults and 
secondary students . 

Irivblvemerit of the business community vydth the school has 
high priority. Interviewees expressed total acceptance of the 
concept of mutual benefits and assistance and suggested many ways 
in which. this could occur. Many of those suggestions are 
included in the fdllowihg section of this report. 
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Involvement of Business and Industry in Vbcatibhal Traihihg 



introduction 

There Is almost Universal agreement that business and indus- 
try should be more Involved in the traihihg of secondary students 
for employment. However, it is hot ehough to simply say "We 
should just do mDre of v;^at we are pfesehtly doihg." Much of 
what is being done is beneficial and should be expanded/ but both 

educators and employers should be alert to hew bppdrtuhi ties for 

_ _ _ - _ \ 

cDoperation. Two great needs challienge both the educational sys- 
tem and the business ccsnmunity. 



1. More students should be provided an opportunity for 
occupational orientat^ion/ exploration and training. 

f^^T?^^^^ bo^iu m^TribeX"~sta^ed"*'"€hat peFH5ps"~l^oca^ 

tionai education should be provided for up to 90 
percent of the secondary students in the area.) 

2. More effective work with students presently in voca- 
tional education (^Unemployment rates are from 16 
to over 20 percent for former vocational students in 
the area with early leavers^ though relatively few 
in number, showing from 3 0 to 40 percent 
unempioyed.) 

While school/business linkage alone will not completely 
solve the problems^ it does appear that many benefits result; from 
such cooperation. Generally speaking the lack of Cooperation is 
seen as resulting from fear > language ^ an 1 time . Fear and lan- 
guage can be overcome through gradually/ continually increasing 
working toge ther--time must be provided through administrative 
arrangements. The Cincinnati Resource Development Committee 



(CROC) has indicated a desire to help and has provided valuable 
time for some individuals. This can be the nucleus for expanded 

12 
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commuhicatioh and cooperation which can fissult in more effective 
vocational training, greater mutual understanding between schools 
and businesses, and greater produc tivity in industry. 

But it must be kept in mind that businesses and schools do 
hot cooperate, businesses and schools do not cbmmuhicate^ or 
change or improve — only-individuals do . Only individuals serve 
on advisory committees, only individuals provide and benefit from 
work experience, only individuals can motivate or are motivated. 
We should keep this in mind as we explore how schools and employ- 
ers can work together to better meet all the needs of students. 

The cooperative arrangements sought by both schools and 
businesses must be viewed as mutually beneficial. V?hile voca- 
tional programs may show the greatest immediate change, there 
should be observable changes in businesses at once and 
fjecogriitiori that the major^long term benefit will be a better 
trained work force. 

Recommendations for Considerati on 

Generally industry's assistance to schools takes two forms: 

1. E^oviding resource persons to schools; and 

2. Providing work experience and employinent. 

Advisory Committees 

The most common type of resource person ihvblvemeht is 

_ .f"' 

through advisory committees. Use of advisory ccHtimittees is' 

discussed in the sections of the reports for both Cincinnati and 
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Great daks. The fblibwirig points shbuiH guide establishment and 
use of advisory committees. 



1 The ievei of responsibility of the committee should | 
I guide the selection of committee members . j 

Members serving on system wide committees should be from a 
decision making level in the administrative structure of the com- 
pany. Members serving on committees for ah individual program 
should be from the supervisory or operative level. 



I Administrators freeing individuals to serve on _ ^ | 
I advisory committees should insist oh reports of | 
j changes resulting from that involvement. " | 

The chief admiriistratdr shduld require a report- which 
records changes in vocational programs and changes in the busi- 
ness operation vjhich have occ urr ed ^ 

might be in hiring policies, selection of new employees, work 
experience provided, or changes due to assistance from the 
vocational teachers or other committee members i 

I . ] ^ ' I 

J Schools should consider having an advisory committee | 
I for ail like programs in the system • I 



This arrangement (one committee for all auto mechanice prcD- 
grams^ etc.) would require fewer persons^ strengthen weak use of 
committees, and promote uniformity of prbgraihs. It might 
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sbrhewhat reduce' the strong reiationship between teachers and 
cbrriihittees in some instances. 



1 - ' : 1 

I School boards and administrators should insist on | 

I reports of ^visory committee meetings and committee | 
I review of any major change in programs. | 



The meeting report, should state objectives of meetings 
minutes of meeting/ decisions reached # and follow up required. 
Changes such as new ecjuipmeriti cur riculum> changes etc . / should 
show committee review. 



Recognition and reward by both school and industry 
should be provided for outstanding advisory commit- 
tees/ committee members^ and teachers. 



Resource Persons 

There ajne rttan^ other needs for r e sj) urc ^ p e r sOris to wdrlc with 



vocational programs. The most common uses are: 

o To bring new competencies and procedures to the 
classroom 




o To counsel with and motivate students—especially the 
disadvantaged 

b To project company heeds and new direction's and 
transmit |*tb schools » 

o tutor students bn special subjects — especially the 

disadvantaged 

o To better uhderstarid the problems and needs of educa- 
tion ahd^^txansmit back to the business cemmimity 

Q.y Tb provide know-how in administration arid busiriess 
* management lorig^xrahge planriirig etc. 
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The following suggestidris should be cbrisidered to strerigtheri 
the effectiveness of individual resource persons working with 
schools. 



l_ . __ . — — — 

I A consortium of businesses sUch as CRDC_ should cbm- 

I pile a._list of resource persons who could provide 
I ispecific assistance to schools 

I - ^ 



A formal process should be established between j 
schools and the consortium for requesting, using, | 
and reporting back on resource persons j 



Providing Work Expenxence 

The one essential training exper ience vSiich . vocational edu- 
cation cannot provide for students i^ actual wbrk on a job. Much 

of w/hat is told to students by i?eachers--the importance of being 

_ 4 _ 

on time , dependability , gettihg^-albng -v^^^ 

supervisibn> etc. — is never really ihternaiized until it- is actu- 
ally experience on the job. 

There are* of course* limiting factors and" dif f iciirtit^s to 
be overcome, but if ah effective partnership is to exist busiries s 
must open its dddrs td students seeking experience in as many 
ways as pdssible. This arrahgen^ht can be mutually beneficial. 
While students are learning ertipldyers can be identifying those 
who seem mdst suitable fdr employment in their business. 

This arrangement seems td be mdst critical for the disad-^ 
vantaged and the han dica pped • Shadowing, assistlng^i^ ^nd other 



1§ 

e2 



such arrahgemehts afford an bppbrturiity for students with limited! 

- - - - \- - - - ! 

abilities or background to experience success, find a role model , | 

_ _ * _ _ \ _ _ ..I 

and see the relationship between attitude^r skill^:> work, arid \ 



rewards. \ I 

- - - _ : V - 1 

The fbl lowing steps should be considered in establishing arid | 

operating a work experierice program. \ 



^ _ . __ _^ . i 

BusiriessesT^ industries should Establish a policy of I 

welcbmirig iBtuderits for work experierice iri all areas I 

wheri practicable. i I 



|— — — — — ■ : j 

I A formal agreemerit between the school and business | 

j should be executed to assure rtiaximuiri benefits to the I 

I partici0arits . I I 

I " ! I 



The above policy and agreement should state specifically 
what i s expected of all parties arid what means of evalua^ting the 
effort \vill be used. It should specify the responsibility of the 



student, the in-plant supervisor, and the student's teacher 



I L 1 I 

A program for orientation and training of xn-plant; 
supervisors should be established. 



I 



Close teacher supervision should be provided to_ 
assure the applicability of experiences provided , 



^3 
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The relationship between theiri-plarit supervisor and the; 
vocational teacher is highly important to the success of this \ 
prcDgram. nie teacher must be available to work on student prb^-- 
iems, clarification of obiectives arid evaluation of results. 1 

Work experience for teachers is^ariother iinportarit cbhtribu-r 
tion which business can make ^to improve vocational Education. \ 



I .Keeping teacher competencies updated iri the present rapidly | 
changing world of business and iridustry is a major need in voca- ; 
tiohai education, tec^chers spending full time iri the classroom \ 
rapidly fall behind the latest methods used in industry. Everi a ^ 
summer back tn industry provides an opportunity to update or gain 
new competencies. ^ 



ftjlicies and top administrative support in business j 
should encourage this upgradiri§ opportunity for j 
teachers. j 

- - — ! 



- - - _ " — _ J 

Local school, arid state education policy should make j 

"back to \vo_rk" equally as important and rewarding as I 

"back to school" for teachers. j 

I 



Program evaluation should be particularly aware of I 
the need for teacher updating arid should recommend 1 
work experinece v^en needed.. | 
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student Placerrieht , 
^ ^ Business and industry is the consumer of the product pro- 
duced by vbcatibhal education. Business should specify > as far 
in advance as possible^ the kind and huxtiber of workers heeded.. 
Interviewee were uhahimous in the view that present job demand 
information is hot useful foi^f^prbgr am plaririihg. This is' true if 
j.t is the only input into decisions* hbwever> it may be useful in. 
cbngunctibh with advisory cbmmittee recbmn^ndatiohs and program 
placement data. Student interest is of course, another factor to 
be considered in program ■ selection . 

rrog ram F la rining 

The planners and decision makers in industry are also in the 
best position to project long term changes v^ich may be heeded in 

______ __ '_|| ■_ » 

tr^trririg^^pr^ograrasv^ ~Itr-Tnay~b^^ an estimate 

of how computers will change the work force in the next ten years 

than to huve an estimate or the number of competer— operators 

nee(?ed in that time period. It would seem that those in the 
business community could best describe the workplace and the work 
force^fc' the future. 



_ — . ■ — — — — — -| 

The GRDC should call a conference of educators arid I 
busiriess plaririers to project major wbiJ'k force I 
chariges ifi the immediate future. \' 



-zt9z 



I CRDC should, on a regular basis, ask for arid cbri^ 
I sol idaCe reports on the future rieeds of L-bllabbrat- 
j ing businesses and industries. 



Finally, individuals from the schools in general arid vdca- 
tionai educatxpn^ in particuiar in close cooperation with persbris 
from business and industry should, as full partners, establish 
training prograSs v^^ich will, to the extent possible, educate arid 
train every individual for full participation in our society. 
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TABLE 1 

EmoLlMEWr IN X^DCATIONAL EDUCATION (JCB TRAINING). 









rinroxxinent. 






P^ceht 
of Tbtal 


Program 


'79 


'80 


•81 


Cpehihg 
'82 


Average 
'79- '82 


Afocational 
Students 


Total 


6538 


6755 


6347 


6278 


5479 


100 


Handicapped 


165 


572 


294 


326 


339 


5 


Di sadvaritaged 


989 


1014 


984 


275 


815 


13 


Classes 


319 


325 


325 


324 


323 




#/Class 


20.5 


20.7 


19.5 


19.3 


20.0 





Great Oaks VEPD 
12-22-81 
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TABLE 2 

JOB TOAINING ElIROLlMHlTOS BY roOGRAM 



Program 



Enrollment 



'79 



'80 



'81 



'82 



Percent 

of Ibtai 

Average \ibcatiohal 
'79- '82 Students 



; ■ 



01. Ag. 978 972 912 951 

04. D.E. 875 864 849 776 

07. fiealth li6 101 139 141 
09. Gainful 

fidme Ec. 364 358 332 317 

14. Business 1195 1147 1149 1675 

17. TScI 3010 2973 2966 2767 



953 
841 
124 



15 
13 
2 



343 5 
1141 18 
2929 46 



! Great OaRs VEPD 
12-22-81 
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TABLE 3 



STUDENTS SERVED BY VOOKTlOmL EDUCATION (JOB TRAINING) 









Total Job Training 


Tbtal Enrdliinent 


Percent 


Students 


11th S 12th Ci-ades 


Served 


6278 


16605 


38 



VEPD 



24 



30 
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mm 4 

jtiNioRs/siioRs mm by m ms m 



School 


Tbtal 
lU 12 
Sirdllment 


Percent of 

Tbtal 
EnrdlMent 


/ 

Kiimnpr "in 

Great CQks 


of toi 
Enrollment ; . 


■ 

Percent of 
iDuai oerveQ 
^ ^ ^eat Oaks 


Deer tek (Sttnity Ci^ 


351 


2.11 

f 


147 






Greenhills-^orest Park City 


1038 


6.23 


247 




94 


Hillsboro Gity 


377 


2.26 




1 ■ Jj 


ij 


w Lockland City 


89 


;53 


30 


.71 




loveland City 

\ 


422 


2.53 


148 




Jj 


Madeira City 


272 


1.63 


39 




14 


MarieittDnt City 


253 


1.52 


53 




- Li 


Mount Healthy City 


940 


5.65 


328 


7.78 


: 35 


, North Cbllege Hill City 


241 


1.45 


87 


2.06 


36 


Norvrood City 


618 


3.71 


142 


3.37 


23 


Sinceton City 


1130 


6:79 


372 


8.82 


33 



ijreat Oaks jVSD 
'.1981-1982 
Scttbl Year 

April/ 22i 1982 
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. TABLE 4_ 
(Cbntinued) 

JUNIORS/SENIOPS SERVED BY GREftT OAKS JVSQ 



School 

— 


Total 
11 & 12 
Elirollment 


E^cent of 

Tbtal 
Ehrollitient 

■ 


Nuitiber in 
Cireat Cfelcs 


of Tbta 1 
Great Caks 
Enrol lineht 


Percent of 
Ibta], ServaJ 
by Great CSks 


Reading Ccmiunity City 


339 


2.04 


87 


2.06 


26 


St. Bernard-Eliriwood Place Grty 


150 


e.9G 


39 


.92 


26 


^anbre City 


• 912 


5.48 


73 


1.73 


8 


Vfeshingtbri Cburt HDuse City 


332 


1.99 


84 


1.99 


25 


Wilrrangton City 


492 


2.95 


89 


2.11 


. 18 


Wycining City 


325 


1.95 . 


31 


.74 


iO 


Greenfield Exerptied Village 


278 


1.67 


103 


2.44 


37 


Indian Hill Exetrpted Village 


466 


2.80 


39 


.92 


8 


Miiford Scarpted Village 


726 


4.36 


197 


4.67 


27 


Batavia ibcai 


155 


0.93 


52 


1.23 


• 34 


Clernmt-lJfortheast^n Local 


344 


2.07 


133 


3.15 


" . 39 



reat_ga^s_JVSD 
_1981-1?82 
School Year 

pril, 22, 1982 
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__TABLE 4_. 
(CbhtihiJed) 

jmioRS/SMiORS smm) by ^eat op^ jvsd 





Total 
11 t 1 ^ 

JL JL &c JL^ 

Enrollment 


Percent of 
Eiirollment 


- 

ivurriDsr xn 
Great Oaks 


of Ibtal 
LareaL. uqas 
Qirollmery: 


Percent of 
iutai oerveu 
ty Great CeKs 


Goshen Eiocai 


417 


2.83 


160 


3.79 


38 


Bianchester tocai 


293 


1.76 


69 


1.64 


24 


Clinton-Massie local 


192 


i.l5 


43 


1.02 


22 


East Clinton Local 


198 


1.19 


48 


1.14 


24 


Miami Trace Local 


522 


3.14 


158 


3.75 


3Q 


Firih^cwri Local 


422 


2.53 


68 


1.61 


16 


Forest Hills Lxral 


1329 


7.98 


152 . 


3.60 


11 


CeK Hills local 


1556 


9.35 


440 


10.43 


'28 


Southwest local 


478 


2.87 


168 


3.98 


35 


Tliree Rivors Locai 


345 


2.07 


,142 


3.37 


4i 



iceatL Oaks dVSB 
1981-1982 
School Year 
ipril, 22, 1982 



38 



35 
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TABLE 4 
(QDHtinuedj | 

JUNIORS/SENIOI^ SERVED BY GREffT OfiKS JVSD 



School 



Total 
11 & 12 
Ehroilment 



Percent of 

Tbtai 
Enrbilment 



Ncmber in 
a-eat eaks 



Percait 
: of Tbtal 
Qreat O^cs 
' Enrollment 



Percent of 
Itotal Soirved 
Qreat e&ks 



Fairfield Local 
Iyridiburcj--Clay Local 
Mason Lobal 



113 
165 
325" 



16605 



.68 
.99 
1.95 
100.04 



42 

40 
111 
4217 



1.00 
.95 
2.63 
100 



37 
24 
35 
25 



3reat^3aks^ JVSD 
1981-1982 
School Year 
^ii, 22, 1982 
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j^PLjO^^EM* STATIB.CCMFLETERS AND LEAVERS 



Total bbt Aszaitabie for arplc^Tnent^- Available Prglc^^^ 



Program 


Qarpieters/ 
Leavers 


Miiitary 


Additional 
Sucation 


Ifot in 
labor Force 


UnOoicwn 


for Eitpl. 

# % 


Related 


Nbrirelated 
# % 


Urienplcyed 


Ag. ^ 


291 


25 


50 : 


18 


12 


185 


64 


121 


65 


42 


23 


23 


12 


IE 


634 


22 


213 


32 


27 


340 


54 


289 


85 


31 


9 


20 


. 6 


Health 


54 


6 


6 


5 


11 


i2 


59 


15 


47 


6 


19 


11 


34 


I-fcme Ec. 


171 


i3 


12 


14 


19 


113 


66 


62 


55 


31 


27 


20 


18 


BScO 

c- 


677 


.i9 


55 


45 


54 


494 


73 


351 


71 ' 


69 


.14 


74 


15 


T&I 


1561 


i43 


154 


89 


134 


1041 


67 


587 


56 


237 


23 


217 


21 


Ttotal 


3388 / 


222 


500 


203 


257 


2206 


65 


1425 


65 


416 


19 


365 


16 



Forty-tTO^percent of those catipleting and/or leaving actually go into related aiployment. 



F.Y. 1981 
8-3-82 
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^ TABLE 6 ' 



fi:vaxlable for anplcyed 

Ibtal Brployment Related 

#.%#:% 



Ct^npleters 3024 2054 68 1368 67 311 15 

Leavers 364 152 42 57 37 54 35 



Great aaRs_VEPD 
F.Y. 1979 
8-3-82 
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TABLE 7 

EMPDDYER RESPDNSE TO VXATlOmL EEXJCATlON imiNEES 
Rating (5 = high> 1 = lew) 



Program 


Number of 
Respondents 


Technical 
Fiic^vledge 


Wbrk_ 
Attitude 


Wbrk 
Quality 


Overall Relative 
Rating- Preparatidh 


Total 


2685 


* 4.24 


4.38 


4.37 


4.33 4.51 






Average 


Ranking ty 


Prdgrarr. 





D.E. 

Health 
Occ. H.E. 
BSD 
TScI 

Ibtal 



lareai^ Oaks VEPD 
F.Y. 1979 



42 
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4.33 
4.53 
4.56 

4-32 ^ 
4^29 
4^7 

4.37 



1 



TflBIilB 

bw/suppLY (SKOTOY) BY mm 



• 

Prcgrarn 


One Year 
Projected Need 
1982/1983 


total Secondary 
\ibcational Outcut 
Conpleters-Leavers 


Need Met_fcy 

nvuiiajjit: 

Sec. Voc.'Ed. 


uc\A;lJacU.y 

cytpiit _ 

nvaiioDie lor 
Etflcpent 


rercait 01 
Need Met by 
Avaiiabie 
C&L 


% 


2368 


291 






D 


D.E. 


3408 


■ 634 


19 




iU 


Health 


1409 


54 








Occ. H.E, 


, 963 


171 


18 


113 


12 


B&O 


4803 


677 


14 


494 


10 


T&i 


2590' 


1561 


, 60 


1041 


40 




15646 


• 3388 


22 


^206 


14 



0 

Great Ma . 
12-27-81 



TABLE g 
NEED - SUPPLY PLACEMENT 



Projected Need Enrolled Ccttplisted Available for Related Nbnr^ated 
1982-63 '82 '81 Qrplc^rnent Job Jdb ^ Uhorployed 



Baker 


-i 


28 


5 


3 




ft 

33 


33 


33 


IXjplication 
Operator 


2 


36 


16 


10 


% 


20 


.40 


40 


Air Cbrditionirg 
and Heating 


31 


. 3f 


27 


15. 




60: 


40 


b ; 


fippl. Pep- 


20 


52 . ■ 


48 


35 




43 


26 


. 3i 


Body and Fender 


8 


166 


e3 


64 




45 


33 


-22 


Mechanics 


iis 


212 


98 


69. 




52 




20 


31ec±r. 


84 


111 


ei 


48 




•44 


33 


23 


Carpentry 


ii? 


176 


89 


70 




36 


34 


30 


lasonry 


20 


71 


36 


24 




16"' 


33 


50 


-osnDtolc5gy 


i35 


189 


87 


66 




59 


21 


20 



reat Oaks VEPD 



45 



46 



